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They Know the N. S. F. A. 


By MUNRO KEZER 


T WAS not “Who knows the N.S. F. A.?” but 
“What is the N. S. F. A.?” which confronted 
the nearly two hundred delegates who gathered in 
Lincoln, Nebraska for the third annual conference 
of the National Student Federation of America, 
December 15 to 17. 


The majority of the student leaders arrived in 
an inquisitive mood. A few knew what might be 
expected of the convention. A few had hopes. A 
few had visions. Most had no idea at all. The 
greater number of these were determined that it 
was to be the last meeting of the N. S. F. A. for 
them unless some tangible contribution to their 
interests was produced. 


The convention can present a number of tan- 
gible results. Executive officers failed in their 
effort to secure the establishment of a central 
office. But centralization of the organization was 
not prevented. Provision was made for maintain- 
ing a full-time secretary to the president, whose 
office would serve as the central clearing house 
for the federation. Despite strong opposition 
from groups of western delegates, provision was 
made for the establishment of a central office in 
June as planned by the executive committee if the 
financial condition of the federation warrants 
such action. 

Significant work was done by the committees on 
student government and international relations. 
In answer to the demand of Pacific coast repre- 
sentatives for something tangible to take from the 
convention, a comprehensive questionnaire at- 
tempting to analyze all phases of student govern- 
ment was prepared by a committee under the di- 
rection of Joe Chamberlin, editor of the Michigan 
Daily. Delegates filled out the questionnaire at 
the convention, and tendencies shown will be an- 
nounced as soon as the results can be compiled. 

Recognition of the importance of consideration 
of problems of student government was accorded 
by the newly elected executive committee follow- 
ing the convention when they provided for a per- 
manent committee on student government with 
Ursel Narver of Oregon State College as chair- 
man. 

The questionnaire was prepared in the discus- 
sion group on student government in large col- 
leges. Lively discussions were also led by Arthur 
Teed of Washburn College and Martha H. Biehle 
of Wellesley College on student government in 


small men’s colleges and women’s colleges re- 
spectively. 

Attempt of the foreign relations committee to 
secure half of the time of the next convention for 
consideration of international affairs failed. The 
conference did recommend spending more time 
on that subject. The most significant resolution 
of the convention materialized in this committee’s 
report as a result of the persecution of Jewish 
and other minorities in various universities of 
the world. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the National Student Federation 
of the United States of America was conceived 
upon the principle of toleration and throughout 
its existence has fostered co-operation among the 
students of all nations, races, and creeds; based 
upon the freedom of thought and expression; 

“WHEREAS, the Confederation Internationale 
des Etudiantes, as a world federation of students, 
was conceived upon these same principles; 

“THEREFORE, Be it resolved by the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America assembled at this, 
its third annual congress, that the persecution 
of student minorities in certain member unions 
is a violation of the principles upon which the 
organization was founded; 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the students of 
America decry and condemn such persecutions as 
unjust and irreconcilable with the spirit of edu- 
cation.” 

Serious criticisms were again presented in the 
report of the discussions on curriculum. The 
technique in making curriculum changes was dis- 
cussed. Criticism was offered of the wide varia- 
tions in major and minor requirements in differ- 
ent institutions. The committee recommended 
that degrees “with distinction” should not be 
awarded upon a basis of “marks.” The com- 
mittee’s report expressed belief that proper atti- 
tude toward school work should be developed in 
underclassmen by the upperclassmen, and de- 
clared that the attitude of upperclassmen is 
largely childish. Seven out of ten in the dis- 
cussion group stated that they felt athletics was 
the principal drawing card of their colleges. The 
curriculum discussion was directed by Douglass 
Orr of Swarthmore who was also chairman of 
the standing curriculum committee of the federa- 
tion which prepared a bibliography on educa- 
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tional sources submitted to college and univer- 
sity libraries recently. 

Prominent speakers addressing the convention 
were Dr. Fred Morrow Fling, professor of Euro- 
pean history, University of Nebraska; Dr. J. H. T. 
Main, president of Grinnell College, and Professor 
Arthur J. Todd of the sociology department of 
Northwestern University. 

Edward H. Miller of Washington and Lee 
University was chosen president of the N.S. F. A. 
for the ensuing year with Miss Martha H. Biehle, 
Wellesley College, vice-president, and J. Willard 
Rippon, University of Toledo, treasurer. 

Regional representatives elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the federation were: New Eng- 
land, Martha Wentworth, Vassar; Middle Atlan- 
tic, Cornelia Rose, Bryn Mawr; South, Esther 
Tyler, Sweet Briar College; East Central, Mary 
Bake, University of Cincinnati; West Central, 
Munro Kezer, University of Nebraska; Far West, 
Ursel Narver, Oregon State College; delegates-at- 
large, Thomas M. Wilson, Jr., of Tufts College, 
and John D. Van Amringe of Leland Stanford 
University. Marvin Breckenridge, retiring presi- 
dent, sits on the executive committee in an ad- 
visory capacity. The University of Missouri was 
selected as the location of the next conference. 

Definite achievements of the third annual con- 
gress may be summarized as follows: 

1. Placing the organization on a solid business 
basis. 

2. First steps taken toward establishment of 
a permanent central office by appointment of a 
secretary to the president, making the president’s 
office a central office. 

8. Provision for establishment of central office 
in June if financial condition of federation justi- 
fies such action. 

4. Recognition of the soundness of definite 
standing committees to function throughout the 
year and addition of one on student government 
to those already in existence. 

5. Removal of the federation from debt by ap- 
plication of the convention fee surplus. 

6. Recognition of the possibilities of the feder- 
ation along the lines of travel, international rela- 
tions, curriculum, athletics, student government, 
and other subjects of significant student interest. 


Sirs: I was surprised to read your slur on 
communism in your editorial “Those Red Hot 
Patriots” in a recent issue of your paper. 

You state that the communists compose less 
than one fiftieth of one per cent of the popula- 
tion and their absurd tactics will never win them 
a foothold in the American labor movement. 

You must surely realize that an organization 
of strength is needed to combat militarism, and 
that the negative policy of pacifism will not suc- 
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ceed in this. Nor will the socialists who are 
making common cause with the reactionary labor 
officials like Green, Woll, etc., in throwing out the 
communists from the labor unions because they 
are too honest and militant to suit them. 


In order to successfully combat militarism it is 
necessary to study capitalism and its twin, im- 
perialism. Militarism will never be overthrown 
until these twins are also overthrown, and then 
its demise will follow, introduced by the rule of 
the working class as in Russia. 


Although you probably do not see fit to espouse 
communism in your publication, you might at 
least omit slurs against it which show either ig- 
norance or prejudice. Wait and when your other 
theories have been proven bankrupt, you may 
see fit to adopt the theory which you now ridicule. 


In conclusion let me suggest that the chief 
objects of the persecution of W. J. Burns and 
Daugherty were the communists. Also that it 
would be worth the while of the editorial staff 
of your paper to subscribe to the Daily Worker 
of New York. 

Yours, etc., 
A READER. 


Sirs: The letter by Celia Baldwin in your issue, 
interested me greatly, for my sister and I have 
carried on just such an experiment as she sug- 
gests. We have between us five children, the old- 
est 16, the youngest 4. Not one of these children 
has been inside of any school, public or private. 
We scrapped the whole curriculum, and have al- 
lowed these children to develop naturally and edu- 
cate themselves. It has been a wonderful experi- 
ment, and we have learned as much as the chil- 
dren have. We were both teachers, and so our 
greatest difficulty has been to keep hands off, and 
not interfere with the natural process. We act as 
advisers and helpers only, and a more happy, 
busy group of youngsters would be hard to find. 
We hope to make natural “teachers” of them, or 
some of them at least. 


We wish no publicity as yet for our experiment, 
but any time you think it might interest your 
readers, I would be glad to tell more about it, 
but please do not publish my name under any 
circumstances. 

Yours, etc., 
A. B. W., Los Angeles. 


S. STEPHENSON SMITH is professor of literature at the 
University of Oregon. He is a graduate of Reed College, and 
Oxford University, which he attended as Rhodes scholar. 
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The Lecture System 


I. Improving Its Technique 


By 8S. STEPHENSON SMITH 


HE accompanying article is part of a pre- 

liminary report on the lecture system of the 
University of Oregon, where a faculty committee 
is making a study of teaching methods. It is 
here presented as the first of several articles on 
the general theme of teaching, and the particular 
problem of lectures. 


UNIVERSITY lecture is the resultant of 
three factors: the lecturer, the students, and 
the subject matter. All these factors may, and 
do, vary within wide limits. Therefore, any at- 
tempt to approach this problem with an eye to 
quantitative measurement would make a statis- 
tician feel extremely ill. Before a problem can 
be studied quantitatively, the variable factors 
must be reduced in number and must be brought 
within measurable limits. Anybody who would 
presume to apply numerical rating to university 
lectures would need to take out heavy life insur- 
ance and look for an office with a back door exit, 
just as the Turkish Emir always looks to see if 
there is a back door out. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that university teachers are a 
little touchy on the matter of their teaching 
methods, and it seems to me that any attempt 
to set up an inquisition into the actual practices 
and the comparative success of a university staff 
would produce at once one of those fine little 
private family hells which add so much to the 
gayety of the nation when university rows occur. 
When one audits a lecture in some under- 
graduate course where there are eight hundred or 
a thousand students in the lecture room, or even 
when he attends classes where there are from two 
to three hundred students, one is inevitably re- 
minded of that notorious method devised by 
Messrs. Lancaster and Bell to educate the poor 
children of England at a minimum expense: A 
thousand children to one teacher; the students 
grouped by companies of tens, each provided with 
its monitor. At the sound of the bell, the moni- 
tors repair to the front of the room and for half 
an hour acquire information and wisdom from 
the mouth of the head teacher. The bell rings 
again—they return, each to his little company of 
ten, and in the next half hour they teach what 
they have just learned. This is called education. 
Now, I ask you, is the method of the university 
lecturer, even with the supplementary addition 
of quiz masters who endeavor, once a week, to 
find out whether the students have traversed the 
required reading and endeavor also to see how 
far the lecturer has transferred a quantum of 
information from his mind to the receptive sen- 
soria of the students, is this so far different from 
the Lancastrian system? 


A lecturer can, at best, only devise a shet-gun 
attack and scatter the facts, plus his ideas and 
critical opinions, broadside over the hall. As for 
devising a meeting of mind and mind, which 
should be the central fact in the learning experi- 
ence, it would be practically impossible even for 
the most versatile to lecture in such fashion as 
to form points of contact with all minds present. 
This is true even if the lecturer has a high bat- 
ting average in securing attention. (Yet the 
gigantism, which is the prevailing disease in 
American universities, makes the lecture method 
inevitable and it is, therefore, a vital necessity 
to assemble opinion and expert evidence upon the 
lecture method of instruction, to endeavor to col- 
lect all the possible devices, all the good work, 
the rules of thumb which may aid in improving 
our lecture technique. The American professor, 
unlike the German Privat-Dozent or the Oxford 
tutor, spends an enormous amount of time and 
energy in lecturing. These lectures must be pre- 
pared, at least if the lecturer is “faithful in his 
fashion” to the work which he has undertaken.) 

It is no doubt possible to measure the quantum 
of information which has been transferred from 
the lecturer’s mind to the student’s, but is this 
of much significance? Surely in university edu- 
cation, we are concerned with values, not with 
numbers, and a great deal of this testing and 
measuring begins as it ends, on things which are 
of no significance and no relevance as the test of 
genuine education. Memory experts have their 
minds stored full of facts, as a hardware clerk 
has his head full of the whereabouts of facts re- 
garding 15,000 items of hardware; but unless the 
mind has the power of organizing information, 
to use it as a basis for developing concepts, as a 
point of departure for critical thinking, this in- 
formation is mere sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Whether it is card catalogued or heaped 
up like the litter in a waste basket, it can do no 
more than furnish the raw material; and surely 
the vital thing in university teaching is not the 
mere imparting of information or even organ- 
izing material. 

Hence I conclude that an inquiry into the lec- 
ture method should begin rather with an histori- 
cal and critical account of the development of this 
way of teaching, should then perhaps proceed to 
a descriptive or comparative study of the lecture 
method as it is used in English, Continenta] and 
American universities; and I have concluded by 
assembling the opinions of some of our faculty as 
to (1) the merits of the lecture as a method of 
instruction in universities, (2) possible variants 
or substitutes for lecturing, (3) the way in which 
lecturing should be done, and (4) what devices 
the faculty members interviewed have found most 
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valuable in achieving results in lectures. I have 
tried to find out what aim, in the opinion of those 
interviewed, the lecturer should have before him, 
what types of lecture prevail in the various de- 
partments, and, wherever they were offered, I 
have noted down the practical dodges and tricks 
of the trade which these lecturers adduced from 
their own practice. 

As I view it, teaching is primarily an art with 
a good many craft elements mixed in; and a de- 
scriptive and qualitative study of the lecture 
method seemed to be in order. Before I started 
out as a walking questionnaire, I cast up accounts 
in my own mind as to my views on the lecture 
method and I have ventured to reduce them to a 
series of propositions, making this concession to 
the fashion for appearing mathematical. 

1. Lecturing depends on the personal equation: 
the voice, temperament, mannerisms, natural 
mental endowment of the lecturer, all of which 
vary so widely that a formula to express a good 
lecturer is beyond the power of even the most 
eminent statistician. 

2. A lecture should be a personal expression 
and should come from the lecturer’s own sub- 
stance. Why try to devise an impersonal meas- 
ure to determine his efficiency? 

8. A good lecture must at least appear to be 
devised for the particular occasion and must have 
at least as much spontaneity as the performance 
of a good actor in interpreting a role. 

4. The lecturer should have a personal flavor 
and, from my experience of university lectures in 
German, French, English and American univer- 
sities, I should say that the best lecturers, like 
the actors in the improvised comedy, make up 
their own lines as they go along,—no sawdust in 
their lectures. Nothing is so deadly as a man 
living merely on his past thinking. He should 
animate it and clothe it at least in novel fashion. 

5. Lecturing is an art, not a trade. A lecturer 
can get on better without organization than with- 
out ideas. 

6. I do not mean to hold a brief for dispensing 
with organization. The demands of classical 
rhetoric to bring one’s thoughts within the limits 
of form, I believe to be a good rule. The impres- 
sion which a powerful organizing mind makes 
upon material is in itself a form of art, but if, 
in the process, the mere skeletal organization 
eliminates spontaneity ; in other words, if the lec- 
turer be by nature a romantic and cannot 
cramp himself within the limits of an outline, I 
would rather have him dispense with it than 
abandon his personal habits of thought in favor 
of an empty set of formulas. 

7. A good narrative manner is practically es- 
sential if the lecturer is to hold forth 50 minutes. 

8. A good lecturer often has some of the traits 
of the orator, the actor, and the evangelist; that 
is, he aims at persuading, at dramatizing, or at 
bringing the student under conviction of the sin 
of ignorance. Needless to say, he may have sins 
of his own and should not indulge in too much 
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condescension to those who may be only innocent 
of knowledge. However, as I heard my tutor re- 
mark to a young man who said to him, “But, 
Doctor, I don’t read French!” ‘Well, my boy, 
don’t boast of your ignorance.” So it seems that 
the American professor suffers far too much from 
the student who is ignorant and proud of it and 
who, moreover, makes a social virtue of remain- 
ing outside the range of the intelligentsia. 

9. University lecturers here should fight, tooth 
and nail, against the low socia] esteem given to 
scholarship, and by scholarship I do not mean 
merely grades or the mere acquisition of formal 
knowledge, but the vital and dynamic pursuit of 
experience, of ideas, and of technical skills for 
their own sake. 

10. The aim of a university lecturer in lan- 
guage or literature should be: 


(a) To stimulate the students to critical think- 
ing. 

(b) To move them to feeling; and to-encourage 
them to develop their power and immediate 
apprehension of experience as recorded in 
print, for they must learn to vivify the print- 
ed page, to conjure up from it the experience 
which is set down there in symbols. 

(c) To move them to action,—as Demosthenes 
said was the aim of oratory,—in this case the 
action to be making further acquaintance 
with the books as a way of enriching their own 
experience and adding to their funds of ideas. 
I tell my students, “This course consists of 
you and me and the books, and I can intro- 
duce you to the books, but you must form 
their acquaintance for yourself.” 

11. A university lecturer should remember that 
the lecture exists for the sake of the students, not 
merely as a means whereby he expresses himself 
in action. It is necessary, however, that his mind 
be in action, that his thought have some carrying 
power, and that he be able to radiate his feelings 
in the room, or he will not move students either 
to thought or to action. 


In Hoe Signo 
“A beautiful church to our war dead would be 
an expression both of our admiration for them 
and for our aspiration toward moral character.” 
—President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 EAST 15th STREET Algonquin 3094 


HeEnprick Van Loon 
“Four Laughing Philosophers” 
Thursdays, 8:30 p.m. Jan. 26 till Feb. 16. 
Pror. ALEXANDER GoLDENWEISER 
“Towards New Beginnings” 
Fridays, 8:30 p.m. Jan. 13 till Feb. 17. 
Dr. Harry W. LariwLer 


“Socialism and Related Movements” 
Thursdays, 8:30 p.m. Jan. 12 till Feb. 16. 
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Be Yourself! 


ifs IS so easy for a word-bewildered 
college student of twenty to lose 
himself in the language of his elders. 
From the cradle up we are besieged 
by middle-aged verbiage. The print- 
ed record of other folks’ experience 
is fired at us without cessation from 
kindergarten to college. What indeed 
are most schools but places where 
second-hand experience is retailed? 
No wonder that we fabricate wordy 
unreal conclusions about life if the 
voices of our private experience are 
shouted down by the words of older 
men. We are not young people. We 
are senile creatures tottering about 
in lambs’ clothing. 


Some enterprising students at New 
York University have launched a 
magazine called the Critical Review. 
They imagine their product to be the 
expression of fresh young college 
youth but it is far from that. One’s 
suspicions are aroused at once by the 
format, a slavish imitation of the 
Saturday Review of Literature—of all 
magazines! A closer examination 
justifies the prejudice . The students 
who contribute to the number try to 
be urbane and professorial and grown- 
up. They have read a thousand re- 
views and their articles show it. Their 
efforts might as well have appeared 
in the Saturday Review or the Sunday 
book section of the World. Splendor 
by Ben Ames Williams is a “satisfy- 
ing” book; “Mr. Williams is a crafts- 
man (it is permissible to refer to an 
author as a ‘craftsman’ at least once 
in a book review).” There you have 
it. These boys have learned at col- 
lege that it is permissible to use the 
word “craftsman” once in each re- 
view. Glancing through the Critical 
Review we encounter one after an- 
other the familiar critical tags of the 
book reviewers. “The characteriza- 
tion is vivid throughout;” Amy Low- 
ell was a “vast, cigar-smoking, swash- 
buckling, forceful woman;” The Com- 
panionate Marriage is “fine brisk 
reading” due in a large part to a 
style that is unusual for its “clarity 
and recurrent, beautiful passages.” 
These are not’ the impressions of a 
young college student. They are the 
strained efforts of professional book 
reviewers to make the book of the 
day seem interesting and important 
and worth purchasing. The adjec- 
tives are made to order for the ad- 
vertisers. Who knows, perhaps we 
shall see a publisher’s ad in Harper’s 
tomorrow telling us that Bill Jones of 
the Critical Review says The Story 
of Oatmeal by John Smith is “vivid, 
scintillating and compelling.” 


N THE December issue of The 
Tower, Dartmouth’s undergraduate 
literary magazine, there is a reveal- 


ing criticism of student writings by 
a student. The author of this article 
extends his remarks over all the fields 
of undergraduate effort, the short 
story, the essay and the poem. A few 
excerpts show that the author is 
aware of the same empty word-man- 
ipulation we have remarked upon. Un- 
dergraduate fiction, he complains, is 
arty, the characterization is a matter 
of clever writing rather than close ob- 
servation of life. “An apoplectic old 
maid (in a story) has the habit of 
wiggling her little finger when she is 
excited; other old maids do not wig- 
gle their little fingers when they are 
excited; consequently this old maid is 
an individual—unlike other old maids 
because of the oscillations of her fifth 
finger.” The serious poems “sing in 
limpid meters of various mysterious 
places unknown to most mortals; of 
roads which lead nowhere except past 
rose vines; and of shadowy people 
loved for their lips, or lost to their 
love.” The outstanding characteris- 
tic of most of the essays is conscious 
cleverness exerted in writing about 
matters that do not count. 


TEMMING this flood of unreal 

writing by serious young men pre- 
maturely aged are the articles of a 
few students who write from the cen- 
ter rather than the periphery of their 
selves. We quote in confirmation of 
this an editorial in the Wisconsin 
Magazine: 

“An healthy young animal, drunk 
with natural energy, does not take it- 
self too seriously. We, who came 
sweating and singing from the play- 
grounds and workshops of the country- 
side, accept this peculiar discipline, 
higher education, in the hope that we 
may be able to live more fully and 
build better. Each youth brings with 
him a vocabulary of his environment, 
of his experience; with his vocabulary, 
he must try to read the books of 
strangers—many of whom became con- 
fused, lost purpose, and wrote fevered 
and labored criticisms, many of whose 
minds, like meteors, flew off at tan- 
gents and burned themselves up. ... 
The germs of dangerous nervous dis- 
eases lurk in books; one fatigued by 
the frantic rush from book to book is 
subject to infection. ... We are puzzled 
and serious and cold; we succumb to 
the charms of the polite, soft society 
of unworldly words. We must realize 
the hypocrisy of it all, we must recog- 
nize that we are living in a shelter that 
puts the premium on gossiping sophis- 
ticatedly, ‘maturishly’ about people. We 
need fresh air, 
courage. 

“An editor, who must read the man- 
uscripts of these well-worded people, 
does, in the end, recognize that they 
don’t know what they are talkin 
about. He comes to appreciate an 
love those personalities that laugh and 
ery and talk easily, in the language 
of their youth. They build from the 
raw materials of experience. We build 
this magazine to show the world their 
creations,” 


to regain our animal 


Students whose attitude towards 
striking workmen corresponds with 
that expressed in the letter on this 
page may help the striking miners of 
Colorado or Pennsylvania by sending 
money or bundles of clothing to the 
nearest of the following addresses: 
Emergency Committee for Strikers’ 


Relief, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 1027, 
New York; 611 Penn Ave., Room 307, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Colorado Interstate 
aoe Bldg., Room 314, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Colorado 


Sirs: While commenting on the Col- 
orado coal strike, you may find this 
worth presenting to your readers. 


Bulletin No. 7, issued by the Colo- 
rado Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress under date of December 
10th, offered this revealing morsel: 

First the bulletin features a re- 
sume of the past worthy activities of 
the group, followed by a stirring ap- 
peal for money in the form of Mem- 
bership and Annual Dues. Then an 
impassioned defense of the operators 
of Colorado’s coal mines (i. e. The 
readers of the bulletin), with a pro- 
fusion of admiring blurbs about the 
high purpose motivating said operat- 
ors. Then this: 

“Despite this fact, Colorado is now 
being be-deviled by a horde of alien- 
born anarchists, the clamor of half- 
breed Bolsheviks, the bleating of 
Smart Alecks in our universities, and 
the meddlesome criticism of a coterie 
of fuzzy-brained preachers, with 
others of like ilk—all singing their 
song of calamity and hate while ghost- 
dancing on the banks or laving in the 
foul stream of propaganda against 
organized government which emanates 
from Hell’s Half Acre in Europe. And 
to this solidarity in Colorado has re- 
cently come a wrecking-crew of I. W. 
W.’s to be entertained by church pet- 
ting parties, breakfasts, student con- 
ferences, and even in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol, while in- 
surrection, bloodshed and disregard 
of law have run riot through the coal 
camps of the state... And all this 
because there are those who have 
not yet learned that there is a limit 
to free speech, and that liberty does 
not mean license to raise hell.” 

And yet, those of us who evidently 
come under the category of “Smart 
Alecks in our universities,” feel that 
we are justified in lending one ear to 
the miner’s side of the controversy, 
for this reason: When entertained in 
the coal camps by the strikers we find 
years of sincerity and hard work re- 
warded by living conditions that are 
stifling to happiness and the develop- 
ment of human personality; when en- 
tertained in the office of the presi- 
dent of one of the mining companies 
we find sincerity and hard (?) work 
rewarded by sheer luxury. 

Both miners and operators are ad- 
mittedly in trouble—but one whose 
ethics demand an analysis of the hu- 
man values involved in such situa- 
tions will learn that the worker 
whose labor has not yet been justly 


(Continued on page 8) 


Bit by Bit 

ORE and more, almost despite 

themselves, Colorado’s education- 
al institutions are being drawn into 
active participation in the strike con- 
troversy. President George Norlin, 
of the state university, is reported as 
trying valiantly to keep his institu- 
tion out of the fight, but he has met 
with small success. He has already 
removed from the staff of the cam- 
pus paper, The Silver and Gold, Rob- 
ert Berkov, city editor and columnist, 
who was about to make some comment 
on the strike. What Berkov was go- 
ing to say, only the president knows, 
because he has the original copy which 
was never printed. If President Nor- 
lin purposes to remove all commenta- 
tors, he will be unable to overlook Pro- 
fessor F. D. Bramhill, of the political 
science department, who told a meet- 
ing of a hundred students, professors, 
and churchmen that Colorado is evi- 
dencing “a semi-civilized attitude” to- 
ward the strikers, and that “the I. W. 
W. is the hope of the hopeless.” No 
attempt was made to interfere with 
this meeting, but students who have 
attended strikers’ meetings have been 
warned that they are liable to arrest 
as agitators. 

Berkov’s punishment, and the un- 
friendliness of “peace officers” to- 
ward students who have been trying 
to learn something of the issues of the 
controversy have been doing much to 
build up a general student sympathy 
for the strikers, the various Colorado 
college papers indicate. 


World Youth Congress 

O STUDY the causes of war and 

their elimination, and to focus the 
attention of youth on agencies dealing 
with the problem of war, the first 
World Youth Peace Congress will be 
held August 17 to 26, at Eerde, Hol- 
land. Youth, in this case, is inter- 
preted to mean persons under 30 years 
of age. Five hundred delegates will 
be at the congress, three hundred and 
fifty from Europe, one hundred from 
the Americas, and fifty from Asia, 
Africa and Australia. Of the Ameri- 
can hundred, eighty will represent the 
United States. An American commit- 
tee on the congress will pass on appli- 
cants from the United States. All 
information may be had from the 
American Committee, World Youth 
Peace Congress, 104 East Ninth St., 
New York City. 


More Research 


NEW research school, less inter- 
ested in awarding Ph. D’s than in 
developing “greater realism” in the 
study of the social sciences, is The 
Brookings Institution, recently formed 
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in Washington, D. C. Plentifully en- 
dowed, the new school will be in the 
nature of a supplementary training 
center to university graduate schools. 
It will grant selected scholars not 
only plenty of time and funds to carry 
on, and perhaps publish, investiga- 
tions in the social sciences and pub- 
lic affairs, but also will provide them 
with offices, stenographic service and 
similar glories unknown to the schol- 
ars of old. The Brookings Institution 
expects to reach beyond the “airtight 
compartments” in which university re- 
search is done, by stressing the incer- 
relation of the social sciences, and 
by directing all work so that it will 
offer definite contributions to the field 
of action. The list of trustees of the 
new school reads like a combined roll 
of the association of college profes- 
sors, and the American Bankers Insti- 
tute. 


‘In the Offing’ 

OLLEGE presidents and athletic 

directors are beginning to think 
seriously of the Carnegie Foundation 
report on college athletics, due this 
winter after two years of investiga- 
tion. George Huff, athletic director 
at the University of Illinois, told 
western conference coaches that “an 
upheaval in college athletics is in the 
offing.” The report is expected to 
deal with professionalism, coaches’ 
salaries, drinking at games, and the 
other sundry issues that have agitated 
athletes and reformers. Although the 
investigators are expected to name 
evils, but not offenders, several presi- 
dents and coaches have declared them- 
selves in favor of statements of 
names, dates and places. 


Grades? Pooh! 


AVING decided that sororities are 

social and not scholastic organi- 
zations, the inter-sorority council of 
New York State College for Teachers 
has abolished all scholarship require- 
ments heretofore requisite to election. 
Beginning immediately, any girl may 
be elected regardless of her scholastic 
average. This change in rules has the 
support of President A. R. Brubacher, 
who thinks “the main purpose of sor- 
orities is to provide the best housing 
conditions and the best possible social 
life.” Scholarship is not expected to 
suffer, according to the council pres- 
ident. On the contrary, she believes 
it is one of the duties of the living or- 
ganizations to try to bolster poor 
scholarship among its members after 
election. The university president 
thinks that the wholesome home life 
of the sorority may do much to re- 
habilitate the scholarship of persons 
who have heretofore been outside the 
pale. 
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Undergraduate Criticisms 


OOTBALL having passed off the 

boards, curricular reform is again 
engaging student attention in several 
colleges. The undergraduate reform- 
ers have taken fair notice of the criti- 
cisms overflowing current periodicals 
and have adopted a vigorous style in 
attacking their campus problems. 


The University of Washington 
Daily, after publishing a series of 
student criticisms of the university 
and its work, has summarized by 
blaming the faculty “for the lack of 
intellectual stimulus and study en- 
couragement prevalent on the cam- 
pus.” The main draw-back it con- 
ceives as “the appalling over-empha- 
sis on activities for activity’s sake, 
that insistence on activities at Wash- 
ington which results in the average 
collegian striving to be an activity 
hound from freshman days to the end 
of college.” The faculty is blamed 
for having failed to eliminate super- 
fluous activities, and the Daily pre- 
sents the problem as one for the teach- 
ers to solve. 


President C. D. Gray of Bates Col- 
lege has appointed a student commit- 
tee of twelve to examine the curricul- 
um and suggest modifications and 
changes. The students will carry on 
the work begun by a senior commit- 
tee last year. Three other groups are 
working on the same problem, one 
composed of teachers, another of al- 
umni, and a third, serving as advis- 
ory, of outsiders. 


Students in the College for Women 
at Western Reserve University have 
selected representatives to serve as 
their agents in presenting to the fac- 
ulty complaints against the curricu- 
lum. They are members of the stu- 
dent council, who will work in con- 
junction with a faculty committee, to 
whom they will make recommenda- 
tions after passing on student com- 
plaints. 


The undergraduate curriculum com- 
mittee at Haverford College is draft- 
ing its annual report to the faculty. 
Its scope is wide, and its suggestions 
will deal not only with the curriculum 
proper, but also with the conduct of 
student affairs and such matters as 
improvement of library lighting con- 
ditions, and prompt dismissal of 
classes. 


The main points in an undergrad- 
uate report just presented to the fac- 
ulty at The College of the City of 
New York propose revision of certain 
prescribed courses in order to permit 
greater freedom in the choice of elec- 
tives, and the institution of honors 
courses. In developing these points 
the student investigators became cri- 
tical of some of the existing courses. 
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The Case Against 


TUDENTS interested in the case 

against military training will do 
well to read “Militarizing Our Youth 
—The Significance of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps,” a pamphlet 
just issued by the National Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Education, and 
written by Roswell P. Barnes, execu- 
tive secretary of that organization. In 
the introduction, Professor John Dew- 
ey of Columbia University says, “‘Peo- 
ples do not become militaristic or im- 
perialistic because they deliberately 
choose to do so. They become mili- 
taristic gradually and unconsciously 
in response to conditions of which mil- 
itarism is the final consequence. Edu- 
cation of youth and the reflex of that 
education on parents and friends is an 
important part of the forces which 
have militarization for their conse- 
quence.” 

The pamphlet takes note of and an- 
swers charges against leaders of the 
anti-militarism movement, levied by 
the R. O. T. C. fraternity, Scabbard 
and Blade. It indicates that most 
opposition is directed against the com- 
pulsion exercised in the courses, the 
suppression of discussion on war de- 
partment policies, and the teaching of 
military statesmanship. President 
Coolidge is quoted in opposition to 
compulsory military training, and va- 
rious governmental officials are cited 
in support of the absence of any reg- 
ulation that makes military training 
necessarily compulsory. 


No Calumny 


é6¢7-* ENSORED by the Dean of Men 

of the University of Wisconsin,” 
stamped on a narrow flap that had 
been page 17, tells of the strong arm 
of authority encountered by the De- 
cember issue of the Wisconsin Liter- 
ary Magazine. The deleted page had 
earried a burlesque entitled “Sher- 
wood Anderson Buys Some Pickled 
Herring,” fish, we are told, of “un- 
mistakable deadness.” The author 
was Irving Tressler, who was having 
a little fun with Mr. Anderson’s style. 
The article did not come to the dean 
of men’s attention until the magazine 
was printed, so it became the sad 
duty of the staff to tear out the page 
when the dean decided the article 
might give offense to Mr. Anderson, 
and was therefore unworthy of pub- 
lication. Perhaps it was in a spirit 
of mockery that the editors sur- 
charged an innocent article on “The 
Town Band,” with the words, “Print- 
ed By Mistake.” 


Presidential Repartee 


LLIAM HALE THOMPSON’S 

“America First Foundation” will 
have to do without the membership 
of President Clarence Cook Little of 
the University of Michigan. Presi- 
dent Little not only turned down Big 
Bill’s invitation to membership, but 
also accompanied his refusal with a 
fine bit of repartee that must have 
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made the Chicago Mayor wince, if 
ever he does wince. Said Dr. Little 
in concluding his letter, ““My chief de- 
tailed regret in looking over the lit- 
erature is that Washington’s Fare- 
well Message and not yours was en- 
closed.” 


It’s the Principle 


“We HETHER the theory of evolu- 
tion is true or false is not a 
fundamental issue in the discussion 
of laws against the teaching of evo- 
lution. . The real question is 
whether or not we wish to make an 
intellectual slave of every teacher in 
a state supported institution and to 
force him to square his teaching with 
the dogmas of any group which suc- 
ceeds in getting legislative protection 
for its doctrines.” 

This is from a report to the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors, by a committee appointed to 
review anti-evolution legislation. 
During 1927, the chairman, Professor 
S. J. Holmes, of the University of 
California, reported, anti-evolutionary 
legislation failed wherever introduced, 
but he declared it unsafe to predict 
a cessation of agitation. The com- 
mittee might take note of the great 
care with which the American Asoci- 
ation for the Advancement of 
Science, in meeting last week at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., avoided all references to 
evolution or controversy relating to 
it. 


How Europe Lives 


EUROPEAN summer travel 
course for students in the home 
economics department is being offered 
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by Michigan State College. Just as 
the art students seek the art galleries, 
these students will confine their study 
to homes in England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and France. 
They will hear talks on problems of 
the home in each country. General 
matters of tourist interest will not be 
slighted, either. Six credits of col- 
lege work will be given for the travel 
course. 


‘Civilizing Factories’ 
6¢( IVILIZING factories” with such 
men as Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Will Durant, Lothrop Stod- 
dard and Will Rogers as teachers, are 
suggested by Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes for students who want the 
“college stamp,” but not education. 
Dr. Barnes thinks classes of three or 
four thousand could be taught at one 
time, leaving the seekers after knowl- 
edge free from interference. Foot- 
ball nuisances and “bigger and better 
stadia” would likewise be eliminated 
from the universities and confined to 
the factories. 


Plain Talk 


Ae, students at the University of 
ifornia, Fred C. Foy, editor of the 
Daily Californian, and Brooks Darl- 
ington, president of a journalistic so- 
ciety, have been subjected to presiden- 
tial discipline for suggesting that 
high finance may not be unknown on 
a university campus. The Daily Cal- 
ifornian gave impetus by a news item 
to a charge developed in Razberry 
Press, vermillion-hued organ of the 
journalists, that a member pf the fac- 
ulty had palmed off onto the Univer- 
sity his home for a price far beyond 
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its worth. Dean Hart was chairman 
of a faculty committee that recom- 
mended the purchase of his residence 
for $45,000, to be used as the new 
Rockefeller International House. The 
Razberry Press insisted that the 
dean’s house was valued at $20,000, 
and suggested that the academician 
had made a nice deal. President W. 
W. Campbell denied the insinuations, 
and said the price had been fixed by 
appraisers. He then proceeded to 
threaten censorship for the outspoken 
paper, and punishment for the edi- 
tors involved. 


The Wonder Grows 


MERICAN college and university 

enrollment has increased 25 per 
cent in the last five years, according 
to tabulations by Dean Raymond Wal- 
ters, of Swarthmore, published in 
School and Society. The figures are 
from 211 institutions on the approved 
list of the Association of American 
Universities. The larger colleges 
showed the greater per cent of in- 
crease. California and Columbia con- 
tinue to hold the lead in enrollment. 


Hear No Evil 


TUDENTS at the University of 

Pennsylvania will not hear ex- 
pounded the beliefs of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism, because that organization 
has “nothing constructive to offer to 
students.” The refusal of audience is 
not surprising, because the decision 
was made by the Christian Associa- 
tion of the university. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 
A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 
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NCE we became alarmed, but once 
only. On that occasion we had it 
straight out from a Canadian editor 
that our “propaganda” bore the reek 
of communism. We wept at first, but 
the flow of tears stopped suddenly 
when we discovered that however un- 
wittingly we had been undermining 
all that is good, chaos was not yet 
t" ‘me cosmos. That incident 
vy ending, for from an edi- 
ees »atriot of our accuser came 
the more pleasant suggestion that 
“personally I do not think that their 
‘propaganda reeks of communism.’ I 
fail to see anything in their paper 
deeper than their avoweu aim—free- 
dom of speech for students.” 

That having been the case, we are 
not alarmed by a two-column ten- 
point editorial in The Gold and Black, 
of Birmingham-Southern College, an- 
nouncing that The New Student is a 
“pernicious publication.” It is a well- 
written diatribe, so well-written in 
fact, that we may be excused for 
wondering how much Prof. M. C. 
Huntley, whose name appears in the 
mast-head as “faculty adviser” had to 
do with it. 

The New Student, says the critic, 
working on plastic college minds, is 
foisting horrible pabulums and wild- 
cat thinking on spineless boys and 
girls. Particularly, according to the 
writer, we would outlaw the R. O. T. 
C., have students refuse to take up 
arms in case of war, jeer at collegi- 
ate harmony, and “from the most re- 
pellant and radical forms of pacifism 
it is but the matter of a page or a 
column for The New Student to jump 
to the advocation of legislation to 
force institutions of higher education 
to admit negroes on the same basis 
with whites.” 

We might challenge the efferves- 
cent editorialist to indicate when we 
have advocated, for instance, non-re- 
sistance, or legislative force in open- 
ing southern colleges to Negroes. In 
fact, we might prove by the writer’s 
attachment to one point that he has 
been irked by this publication’s atti- 
tude toward race prejudice. But why 
bother? Evidently he is suffering 
from pernicious interpolation, and un- 
til he learns to read with understand- 
ing, there is little need or use to ar- 
gue. We are alarmed that a college 
student old enough to be editor of 
his campus paper should be unable 
to read an article, or articles, with- 
out reading into them, and stating as 
facts, thoughts created by his own 
fancy. If this is one of the fruits of 
education, and if it is pernicious to 
call that fruit bad, we are a pernici- 
ous publication, indeed. 

It is absurd, says this Gold and 
Black proponent of light and truth, 
to suggest that university presidents 
stray from their ordinary courses, and 
kow-tow to the military. Absurd, in- 
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deed, but they do. Citations may be 
had upon request. And some college 
editors profess honesty, but sometimes 
stray to interpolate and give vent to 
their prejudices. Absurd, but they 
do. And if the editor of The Gold 
and Black wishes citations, a self- 
addressed stamped envelope will bring 
him the information. / 


(Continued from page 5) 
rewarded is the “under dog.” 
Yours, etc. 
H. W. H., Denver, Colorado, 
Formerly Univ. of Montana. 


Resolved: 


THAT Tue New Srupenr is a 


first-class, readable, intelligent, 


intercollegiate publication. 


THAT it covers a highly impor- 
tant field of activity—the Ameri- 
can campus, where 800,000 ma- 
turing boys and girls are spending 
four impressionable years, 


THAT its educational ideals— 
the active participation of the 
student in his own education—are 
valuable antidotes to the Babbit- 
tries, anachronisms, and standard- 
ization of the present system. 


THAT its policy of introducing 
students to economic, political, so- 
_cial, and cultural problems repre- 
sents the bridging of a dangerous 
chasm between college and the 
outside world. 


THAT Tue New Srupenr is, 
in short, a unique and valuable 
contribution to present day jour- 
nalism and deserves the enthusias- 
tic support of its well-wishers. 


And be it further resolved ; 

THAT I, the undersigned, know- 
ing that THe New SrupenrT is a 
non-commercial enterprise, neces- 
sarily dependent on its friends for 
support, do hereby declare myself 
such a friend, and do hereby de- 
clare that before the New Year 
is one month old I shall get one 
new subscriber for THe New 


SrupEnT, even if I have to pay 


for the subscription myself! 


